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JUST  Ciiticifm,  dire(5led  by  fuperior  learning  and  judge- 
ment, and  tempered  with  candor,  muft  at  all  times  have 
an  happy  influence  on  the  pubHc  tafte,  and  of  courfe  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  interefls  and  cicdk  of  literature.  It  is  v^ell 
known  how  much  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  was  enlightened 
and  refined  by  Mr.  Addifon ;  his  judgement  was  juflr,  his 
manner  fimple  and  elegant,  and  from  his  tafte  there  is  no  ap- 
peal;  his  page  was,  like  the  vernal  fun,  bright  and  gentle;  it 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  difpelled  the  mifts  of  barbarifni 
which  hung  over  learning,  and  fprcad  an  intelle6lual  light, 
the  influence  of  which  was  univerfal  and  permanent.  Every 
age  is  not  fo  happy  as  to  produce  an  Addifon  -,  yet  the  prefent 
age  owes  much  to  the  vigorous  and  manly  underftanding  of 
Dr.  Johnfon  :  this  truly  refpe(5lable  writer  was  early  and  de- 
fervedly  diftinguiftied  by  his  great  abilities,  and  the  public 

B  has 
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has  fo  long  been  habituated  to  receive  and  fubmit  to  his  de- 
cifions,  that  they  are  now  by  many  confidered  as  infalUble. 
Some  years  ago  he  wrote  the  hfe  of  Savage,  a  man  neither 
amiable  nor  virtuous,  but  of  a  fuigular  charafter  formed  from 
fmgular  circumflances  of  dillrefs,  which  never  happened  be- 
fore, probably  will  never  happen  again  in  the  life  of  any  other 
man  :  undeferved  difrrefs  has  a  claim  to  pity ;  and  pity  has 
always  in  it  fome  mixture  of  love,  which  wiflies  to  palliate  the 
failings   of  the  unfortunate  fufferer ;    Dr.    Johnfon   has    the 
feelings  of  humanity  warm  at  his  honeft  heart ;  he  has  therefore 
with  a  free  and  fpirited  indignation  ftigmatized  the  unnatural 
mother,  and  to  her  unrelenting  cruelty  ultimately  refers  the 
faults  of  the  imhappy  fon,  faults  which  truth  would  not  allow 
him  to  fupprefs,  nor  his  virtue  incline  him  to  defend.     In 
his  account  of  Savage  as  a  Poet,  he  places  his  genius  in  the 
faireft  light,  and  makes   juft  apologies  for  his    inaccuracies. 
This  little  tra6t  was  written  with  an  animated  glow  of  fcnti- 
ment,  a  vigorous  and  clear  expreffion,  and  a  pleafmg  candor 
fometimes  perhaps  flretched  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  judge- 
ment :  it  pleafed  -,  it   muft  always    pleafe  :  no   wonder  then. 
that  the  public  exprefled  no  fmall  degree  of  fatisfa6tion,  when 
it   was    known   that  this   celebrated  author   was   engaged  in 
writing  the  Lives  of  the  moft  eminent  Englifh  Poets,  with 
critical  obfervations  on  their  works  -,  much  was  expe6led  from 
his  knowledge  and  judgement  j   but  high  raifed  expe6lations 
are  frequently  difappointed  :    in  thefe    volumes,    amidfl   the 
many  juft  obfervations,   the  folid  fenfe,  and  deep  penetration 
which  even  his  enemies  muft  admire,  his  warmeft  friends  find 
fome  paiTages  which  they  muft  wifli  unwritten  or  obliterated. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  Biographer  through 
all  the  lives  he  has  written ;  but,  after  a  few  curfory  re- 
marks, thefe  pages  will  be  confined  to  his  obfervations  on 
Lyric  Poetry,  particularly  on  the  Odes  of  Mr.  Gray.  As  I 
fhall  have  frequent  occafions  to  diflent  from  the  Critic's  judge- 
ment, I  fhall  give  my  reafons  freely  and  firmly,  but  with  great 
refpecl  to  his  underilanding  and  virtues, 

*'  With  the  political  tenets  of  the  writer,  I  have  nothing  to 
do ;  my  bufmefs  is  with  his  criticifm  :"  yet  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  the  fpirit  of  party  had  not  been  fo  warmly  dif- 
fufed  through  this  work ;  it  is  often  difagreeable,  but  in  the 
Life  of  Milton  it  is  difgufting  :  not  that  I  am  inclined  to  de- 
fend the  religious  or  political  principles  of  our  great  poet  -,  I 
know  too  well  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  that  liberty,  which  worked 
its  odious  purpofes  through  injuftice,  oppreflion,  and  cruelty  -, 
but  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  the  prefent  and  future  ages 
whether  the  author  of  Paradife  Loft  was  Papift  or  Prefby- 
terian,  Royalift  or  Republican  3  it  is  the  Poet  that  claims 
our  attention  :  if  however  in  the  life  of  Milton  it  were  ne- 
cefTary  to  take  notice  of  the  part  he  bore  in  thofe  difaftrous 
times,  it  might  have  been  more  eligible  to  have  imitated 
the  moderation  of  J.  Philips,  who,  though  he  wrote  more 
than  feventy  years  nearer  thofe  times,  when  the  fa6ls  were 
yet  frefh  on  mens  memories,  checked  his  expreffion  of  the 
abhorrence  of  them,  through  refped  to  his  mailer,  with 
this  beautiful  apoftrophe. 

And  had  that  other  Bard, 
Oh,  had  but  he,  that  firfl  ennobled  fong 
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With  holy  raptures,  like  his  Abdiel  been, 
'Mongft  many  faithlefs,  ftn(flly  faithful  found  -, 
Unpity'd  he  fliould  not  have  wail'd  his  orbs. 
That  roll'd  in  vain  to  find  the  piercing  ray. 
And  found  no  dawn,  by  dim  fuffufion  veil'd  ! 

But  he However,  let  the  Mufe  abftain. 

Nor  blaft  his  fame,  from  whom  fhe  learn'd  to  fing 
In  much  inferior  ilrains.- » 

We  are  alio  forry  to  fee  the  mafculine  fpirit  of  Dr.  Johnfbn 
defcending  to  what  he  perhaps  in  another  might  call  "  anile 
garrulity."  In  reading  the  life  of  any  eminent  perfon  we 
wifh  to  be  informed  of  the  qualities  which  gave  him  the  fu- 
periority  over  other  men  :  when  v/e  are  poorly  put  off  with 
paltry  circumftances,  which  are  common  to  him  with  com- 
mon men,  we  receive  neither  infl:ru6tion  nor  pleafure.  We 
know  that  the  greateft  men  are  fubje61:  to  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature  equally  with  the  meanefl ;  why  then  are  thefe 
infirmities  recorded  ?  Can  it  be  of  any  importance  to  us  to 
be  told  how  many  pair  of  flockings  the  author  of  the  ElTay  on 
Man  wore  ?  Achilles  and  Therfites  eat,  and  drank,  and  H^pt ; 
in  thefe  things  the  Hero  was  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  Buf- 
foon :  are  we  made  the  wifer  or  the  better  by  being  informed 
that  the  Tranflator  of  Homer  ftewed  his  Lampreys  in  a  filver 
faucepan  ?  Who  does  not  blufli  when  he  finds  recorded  that 
idle  ftory  of  a  namelefs  critic,  who  faid  of  the  author  of  the 
Fleece,  He  will  be  buried  in  woolen  f  Is  this  held  up  for  wit  ? 
Is  it  intended  as  a  farcafm  on  Dyer  ?  Is  it  not  an  infult  to  the 
underilanding  of  the  reader  ?  Let  me  flop  a  moment  to  fpeak 


is). 

of  this  writer.  **  Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  fuf- 
ficlent  to  require  an  elaborate  criticifm."  Does  Dr.  Johnfon 
eftimate  poetical  merit,  as  Rubens  did  feminine  beauty,  fy  the 
Jicne?  Well  then  might  he  recommend  Blackmore  to  us.  If 
the  Fleece  be  now  univerfally  negle6led,  let  me  join  my  tefli- 
mony  to  that  of  Akinfide,  that  fuch  negle6l  is  a  reproach  to 
the  reigning  tafte ;  the  poem  is  truly  claffical  :  to  fay  that 
**  Dyer's  mind  was  not  unpoetical,"  is  parfimonious  praifej  he 
had  a  benevolent  heart,  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  a  chaftifed 
judgement;  his  ftyle  is  compact  and  nervous;  his  nuaibers 
have  harmony,  fpirit,  and  force. 

On  they  move 
IndifTolubly  firm  ;  nor  obvious  hill. 
Nor  ftreit'ning  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  flream  divides 
Their  perfe6l  ranks. 

The  prefent  painon  for  anecdotes  may  make  thefe  levities 
pardonable :  but  when  the  narrative  goes  further,  and  reflects 
upon  the  focial  and  moral  character  of  a  worthy  perfon,  it 
muft  be  taken  up  in  an  higher  tone.  We  are  carefully  in- 
formed of  the  avidity  of  Addifon,  of  the  eagernefs  with  which 
he  laid  hold  on  his  proportion  of  the  profits  arifmg  from  the 
papers  of  the  Spe6l:ator,  of  his  unmerciful  exaction  of  an 
hundred  pounds  lent  by  him  to  Steele.  If  this  be'  true,  it 
only  fhows  that  Addifon  had  not  "  exalted  his  moral  to  di- 
vine :"  but  the  intervention  of  more  than  fixty  years  has  not 
yet  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  gentle  manners  and  be- 
nevolent difpofition  :  that  Steele  was  not  an  oeconomiil  is  well 
known ;  but  what  authority  Dr.  Johnfon  has  for  faying  that 
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Addifon  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution,  we  are  not  told : 
I  am  told  by  the  beit  authority  that  it  is  an  abfolute  falfe- 
hood.  This  vindication  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  who 
was  univerfally  refpeded  whilfl  he  lived,  and  "  of  whofe  virtue 
it  is  a  fufficient  teitimony.,  that  the  refentment  of  party  has 
tranfmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime ;"  *'  who  taught,  with 
great  juilnefs  of  argument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  moft 
important  duties,  and  fublime  truths ;"  **  who  employed  wit 
on  the  fide  of  virtue  and  religion,  purified  intellectual  pka- 
fure,  feparated  mirth  from  indecency,"  enlightened  and  re- 
fined the  age  in  which  he  lived,  **  and  excited  fucli  an  emula- 
tion of  intellectual  elegance,  that,  from  his  time  to  our  own, 
life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  converfation  purified  and 
enlarged." 

This  purity,  this  enlargement  leads  us  to  refent  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnfon  fpeaks  of  the  Lady,  who  is  the 
fubje6l  of  Hammond's  Elegies :  an  old  Goth  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  fuch  an  indelicacy :  but  whatever  chara6ter  her 
lover,  or  his  Biographer,  may  have  bequeathed  her,  thofe, 
who  were  fo  happy  as  to  be  acquainted  with  her,  fpeak  of  her 
as  a  veiy  excellent  and  amiable  woman.  This  offence  againft 
truth  and  good  manners  is  the  more  inexcufable,  as  Dr.  John- 
fon had  opportunities  enough  of  informing  himfelf  of  the 
Lady's  real  chara6ler.  With  regard  to  Hammond,  whether 
Mr.  Shiels  was  mifled  by  falfe  accounts  I  cannot  determine ; 
but  that  this  Poet  was  not  the  Son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  marrying  his  Sifter, 
I  can  affure  the  public  upon  the  authority  of  that  refpe6table 
family.     His  Elegies  certainly  have  faults,  which  the  Critic 
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is  eagle-eyed  to  difcover  ^  but  they  have  beauties,  againfl 
which  he  fliuts  his  eyes ;  a  younger  man  might  perhaps  fay 
with  Spenfer, 

Such  one's  ill  judge  of  love,  that  cannot  love, 
Ne  in  their  frozen  hearts  feel  kindly  flame. 
For-thy  they  ought  not  thing  unknown  reprove, 
Ne  natural  affe£lion  faultlefs  blame. 

*'  Why  Hammond,  or  other  ivriterst  have  thought  the  qua- 
train of  ten   fyllables   elegiac,  it   is   difficult  to  tell."    Per- 
haps the  difficulty  is  not  great ;  the  next  fentence  may  ferve 
to  explain  it;  "the  chara6ler  of  the  Elegy  is  gentlenefs  and 
tenuity;"  no  other  meafure  in  the  Englilh  language  glides 
with  fuch  eafy  fweetnefs,  and  in  fuch  a  gentle  ftrain  of  melody. 
**  But  this  Stanza  has  been  pronounced  by  Dryden,   whofe 
knowledge  of  Englifh   metre   was  not  inconfiderable,    to  be 
the  moil  magnificent  of  all  the  meafures  which  our  language 
affiords."    The  critic  himfelf  accounts  for  this  opinion  of  Dry- 
den, "  Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  favourite  author, 
though  Gondibert  never  appears  to  have  been  popular;  and 
from  Davenant  he  learned  to  pleafe  his  ear  with  the  flanza  of 
four  lines  alternately  rhymed."    The  elegant  Aikins,  in  their 
differtation  on  Gondibert,  have  adverted  to  its  meafure  with 
propriety  and  fine  tafte.   But  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  this  opi- 
nion of  Dryden  is  held  out  to  us  :  Mr.  Gray's  Elegy  is  written 
in  this  metre  ^  it  had  been  too  defperate  to  have  hazarded  an 
open  attack  on  that  poem  ;  the  Critic  therefore  fhelters  himfel 
behind  the  authority  of  Dryden,  and  feems  to  dire6l  his  cenfure 
againfl  Hammond,  whilft  the  fhaft  is  aimed  at  Gray. 

It 
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It  is  pleafant  enough  to  find  this  writer,  who  has  fo  long 
dictated  to  the  pubUc  tafte,  and  that  in  a  pretty  high  tone, 
gravely  doubting  whether  the  art  of  Gardening,  in  the  prefent 
enlarged  acceptation  of  the  word,  demands  any  great  powers 
of  mind :  the  manner,  in  which  he  puts  the  queftion,  plainly 
fhows  his  own  opinion ;  but  whatever  *'  a  fullen  and  furly 
fpeculator  may  think,"  the  true  judge  of  beautiful  nature  will 
efleem  It  an  elegant  exertion  of  real  genius.  But  the  tafte- 
lefs  ridicule  on  Shenflone  is  only  the  introdu6lion  to  a  cruel 
and  unjull  refle6lion  on  Lord  Lyttelton.  "  For  awhile  the  in- 
habitants of  Hagley  afFe6led  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the 
little  fellow  that  was  trying  to  make  himfelf  admired  i  but 
when  by  degrees  the  Leafov^es  forced  themfelves  into  notice, 
they  took  care  to  defeat  the  curiofity  which  they  could  not 
fupprefs,  by  conducing  their  vifitants  perverfely  to  inconve- 
nient points  of  view,  and  introducing  them  at  the  wrong  end 
of  a  walk  to  detect  a  deception  ;  injuries  of  which  Shenflone 
would  heavily  complain.  Where  there  is  emulation  there  will 
be  vanity,  and  where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly."  I 
refpe6l  my  reader,  and  my  felf,  too  much  to  treat  this  malig- 
nant afperfion  with  the  afperity  it  deferves.  If  the  eminent 
virtues,  the  liberal  difpofition,  and  benevolent  heart  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  could  not  fecure  his  chara<5ler  from  fuch  a  rude  at- 
tack, who  may  hope  to  efcape  ?  But  happily  the  flory  carries 
its  own  confutation  in  itfelf :  *'  the  fpacious  and  opulent  em- 
pire" can  have  no  emulation  of  "  the  petty  ftate,  on  which  it 
looks  with  difdain."  Can  the  majeflic  Skiddow  be  a  jealous 
rival  of  the  little  unanimated  hills  of  Dovedale  ?  A  candid 
writer  will  not  record  every  idle  tale  he  hears,  which  refleds 
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difiiononr  on  a  great  and  good  chara6ler  ;  but  when  lie  is  af- 
fured  that  the  tale  is  falfe,  it  becomes  his  duty,  as  an  honeft 
man,  to  retra6l  it ;  Dr.  Johnfon  had  this  affurance  from  the 
mofl  honourable  authority,  which  he  ought  to  have  refpefted, 
and  to  have  done  juftice  to  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Hagley. 
Detra^lion  is  an  unamiable  quality ;  *'  a  man,  faid  an  excel- 
lent perfon  on  this  occafion,  who  could  take  a  pleafure  in  de- 
facing fine  pi6lures,  or  mutilating  exquifite  flatues,  would  be 
juflly  odious  ;  becaufe  he  would  deprive  elegant  fpedators  of 
the  pleafure  arifmg  from  beautiful  obje6ls,  and  artifts  of  pro- 
per fubjefts  of  imitation;  but  the  man,  who  endeavours  to 
deface  and  mutilate  examples  of  virtue,  is  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  crime." 

It  is  not  without  fome  degree  of  honeft  indignation  that  a 
perfon  of  candor  obferves  this  fpirit  of  detraction  difFufed  fo 
univerfally  through  thefe  volumes  :  of  more  than  fifty  of  our 
Poets,  whofe  lives  are  here  given,  how  few  have  pafTed  free  from 
very  fevere  cenfures  ?  the  writer  may  have  *'  been  led  to  this 
beyond  his  intention  -,"  but  could  it  be  "by  the  honeft  defire 
of  giving  ufeful  pleafure  ?"  If  the  Man  has  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape,  the  Poet  is  almoft  fure  to  be  condemned  :  the  work 
puts  one  in  mind  of  the  wicker  CololTus  of  the  Druids,  in  whofe 
chambers  of  tribulation  an  hecatomb  of  wretches  was  at  once 
offered  as  viftims  to  fome  grim  idol  fuppofed  to  be  propitiated 
by  fuch  horrid  facrifices. 

Many  of  thefe  writers. 

Like  twinkling  ftars  the  mifcellanies  o'er, 
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^vere  indeed  but  faint  luminaries  in  the  hemifphere  of  poetry  ;■. 
yet  each  flione  with  his  portion  of  light,  however  fmall ;  and 
it  was  the  Critic's  province  to  di [criminate  their  luflre,  and  to 
fhow  how  much,  or  how  little,  each  contributed  to  the  general 
brightnefs.  To  have  confidered  how  learning  and  tafle  were 
gradually  improved  by  them,  how  our  language  was  enriched, 
and  the  harmony  of  its  numbers  refined ;  to  have  afcertained 
with  forae  degree  of  precifion  the  various  powers,  the  peculiar 
vein,  the  naivete  of  each  poet,,  would  have  been  a  curious  and 
an  ufeful  inveftigation  :  this  is  done  with  much  learning, 
judgement,  and  accuracy  in  the  Life  of  Cowley  ;  which  gave 
the  reader  a  reafonable  expectation  of  continued  entertainment 
and  inflru61:ion  j  but  he  was  foon  difappointed ;  one  indifcri- 
minating  cenfure  hides  the  face  of  things,  and  we  are  left  to« 
wander  undire61:ed  in  this  gloom,. 

.  Quale  per  incertam  lunam  fub  luce  maligna 
Eft  iter  in  fylvis,  ubi  coelum  condidit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abilulit  atra  colorem. 

As  the  Poems  of  Pomfret,  Yalden,  and  Watts,  and  the  Crea>- 
tion  of  Blackmore  were  inferted  in.  this  colle6lion  by  the  rc^ 
commendation  of  the  Biographer,  we  may  from  thence  form 
fome  judgement  of  his  tafte.  He,,  who  does  not  diflike  Pom- 
fret,  may  approve  Yalden  -,  he,,  who  finds  pleafure  in  Black- 
more,  may  be  enraptured  with  Watts,  But  this  fagacious  and 
penetrating  Critic  has  the  peculiar  felicity  of  difcovering  that 
Blackmore  **  finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  ftrength, 
and  eafe  with  clofenefs.     This,  he  tells  us  is  a  Ikill  which  Pope 
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might  have  condefcended  to  learn  from  him,  when  he  needed 
it  fo  much  in  his  Moral  Effays  *".  Of  Blackmore's  fkill,  '*  his 
ratiocination  and  defcription,"  thefe  lines  from  the  Song  of 
Mopas,  annexed  to  his  Life,  are  an  happy  fpecimen  j 

He  fpread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  dn  high. 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  fky. 
Which  he,  to  fuit  their  glory  with  their  height, 
Adorn'd  with  globes,  which  reel  as  drunk  with  Hfhi, 

Further  inftances  of  this  Critic's  want  of  tafte  I  leave  to  the 
obfervation  of  others ',  he  may  foon  hear  of  them  from  a  very 
ingenious  and  refpe6lable  writer,  who  wants  not  fpirit  or  abi- 
lity to  do  juftice  to  the  injured  Poets  :  my  bufmefs  is  to  attend 
him  into  the  regions  of  Lyric  Poetry.  His  good  fenfe  led  him 
to  reprobate  that  lax  and  lawlefs  verfification,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Pindaric  Odes,  had  long  been  a  difgrace  to  Poetry 
and  Pindar  j  but  it  is  with  fome  degree  of  aflonifhment  that 
we  find  him  fo  warm  in  his  commendations  of  Dryden's  Poem 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  KilHgrew  j  this,  he  fays,  "  is  undoubt- 
edly the  noblefl  Ode  that  our  language  ever  produced.  The 
firft  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthufiafm,     Fervet,  immen- 

*  The  revival  of  thcfe  Poems,  the  commendation  of  Blackmore,  and  the  ccn- 
fure  of  Pope,  gave  occafion  to  the  following  Epigram. 

Similes  habent  labra  ledlucas. 

Yon  Afs  in  vain  the  flow'ry  lawns  invite ; 
To  mumble  thiftles  his  fupreme  delight. 
Such  is  the  Critic,  who  with  wayward  pride 
To  Blackmore  gives  the  praife  to  Pope  denied  ; 
Wakes  Yalden's  embers,  joys  in  Pomfret's  lay. 
But  fickens  at  the  heav'n-ftrung  lyre  of  Gray. 

C  2  fufque 
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fufque  ruit."  This  praife  is  finely  exprefled,  but  unhappily  it 
is  not  juft  :  what  he  fays  of  the  Threnodia  may  be  applied  to 
this  poem  alfo ;  "its  firil  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregularity 
of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age,  however,  were  ac- 
cuflomed.  What  is  worfe,  it  has  neither  tendernefs  nor  dig- 
nity, it  is  neither  magnificent  nor  pathetick.  He  feems  to  look 
round  him  for  images,  which  he  cannot  find,  and  what  he  has 
he  diflorts  by  endeavouring  to  enlarge  them."  This  is  fevere, 
but  juft  criticifm.  It  would  be  trifling  and  invidious  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  feeble  efforts  of  Yalden's 
lyre ;  yet  this  Critic  fays  that  his  Hymn  to  Darknefs  **  is  for 
the  moft  part  imagined  with  great  vigour,  and  expreffed  with 
great  propriety  : — the  tenth  ftanza  is  inexprellibly  beautiful.'* 
I  tranfcribe  it  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reader ; 

Thou  doil  thy  fmiles  impartially  beftow. 

And  know'tt  no  difference  below. 

All  things  appear  the  fame  by  thee. 
Though  Light  diftindion  makes.  Thou  giv'il:  equality.. 

Thefe  are  the  lyrical  produ6tions  which  Dr.  Johnfon  com- 
mends ;  but  he  feems  to  have  contented  himfelf  with  a  very, 
inaccurate  and  unclafTical  idea  of  this  compofition,  which 
long  ago  he  thus  expreffed,  "  The  imagination  of  the 
firil  authors  of  lyrick  poetry  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and 
their  knowledge  various  and  extenfive.  Living  in  an  age 
when  fcience  had  been  but  little  cultivated,  and  when  the 
minds  of  their  auditors,  not  being  accuflomed  to  accurate 
infpedion,  were  eafily  dazzled  by  glaring  ideas,  they  applied 
themfelves  to  inilruct  rather  by  fhort  fentences  and  ftriking 

thoughts^,, 
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thoughts,  than  by  regular  argumentation ;  and  finding  atten- 
tion more  fuccefsfally  excited  by  fudden  faUies  and  unex- 
pe6ted  exclamations,  than  by  the  more  artful  and  placid 
beauties  of  methodical  dedu6lion,  they  loofed  their  genius  to 
its  own  courfe,  pafled  from  one  fentiment  to  another  without 
exprelling  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  roved  at  large  over  the 
ideal  world  with  fuch  lightnefs  and  agility  that  their  footfteps 
are  fcarcely  to  be  traced.  From  this  accidental  peculiarity 
of  the  antient  writers  the  criticks  deduce  the  rules  of  lyrick 
Poetry,  which  they  have  fet  free  from  all  the  laws  by  which 
other  compofitions  are  confined,  and  allow  to  negle6l  the 
niceties  of  tranfition,  to  ftart  into  remote  digreffions,  and 
to  wander  without  reftraint  from  one  fcene  of  imagery  to 
another." — Rambler,  N'  158. 

This  furely  is  a  very  unfcholarlike  account.  The  firfl 
Lyric  Poets,  whofe  fine  produftions  have  efcaped  the  devaf- 
tations  of  time,  felt  the  poetic  enthufiafm  in  an  high  degree  i 
they  wrote  not  in  barbarous  times,  but  in  the  moil:  enlighten- 
ed age  of  Greece  j  they  did  not  attempt  to  dazzle  by  glaring 
ideas  and  fudden  fallies,  but  they  knew  that  rapture,  not 
argumentation,  was  the  conftituent  part  of  that  fpecies  of 
poetry  which  they  cultivated.  The  Ode  originally  was  a 
facred  compofition,  and  employed  in  celebrating  the  praifes  of 
the  gods ;  hence  that  religious  air  of  folemn  grandeur  which 
in  a  manner  hallows  the  performance ;  fometimes  it  was  of 
the  prophetic  cafl,  and  of  courfe  aiTumed  a  myfterious  and 
aweful  obfcurity  >  in  thefe  the  fublime  genius  of  JEfchylus 
is  unrivaled.  It  then  defcended  to  fing  the  adions  of  Demi- 
gods 
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gods  and  Heroes :   this  was  the  province  of  Pindar^  and   his 
excellence  in  it  is  inimitable ; 

''Avcf.li(pcp(xiyyH  vfxvoi, 
Ti'vci  ^sov,  T/v'  vip'^a. 

Hence  it  appears  that  this  compofition  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  required  fudden  and  bold  tranfitions,  and  the  highefl 
flights  of  imagination  to  which  even  the  Epic  Mufe  dared  not 
afpire  :  fhe  prefcribed  laws  to  herfelf,  which  confined  her  to 
one  great  a6lion;  and  fhe  purfues  her  plan  with  grave  dignity: 
but  the  Lyric  is  a  Mufe  of  fire  that  rifes  on  the  wings  of 
Extafy,  and  follows  her  Hero  or  her  God  from  one  glorious 
a6lion  to  another,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Yet  we  are  unjuil 
to  thefe  great  writers,  if  we  fuppofe  that  they  gave  a  loofe  to 
their  genius,  and  roved  at  random  over  the  ideal  world ;  they 
had  judgement  as  well  as  imagination ;  and  though  they  dif- 
dained  to  be  in  fubje6lion  to  rules  which  have  no  relation  to 
their  province,  yet  they  have  their  fpecific  laws  which  they 
never  tranfgrefs.  Sublimity  is  the  efiential  and  chara61eriflic 
perfe6lion  of  the  Ode;  where  this  can  be  attained  by  *'  the 
placid  beauties  of  methodical  dedu6lion,"  that  artful  courfe 
is  purfued ;  but  it  is  more  often  feized  by  a  rapid  and  impe- 
tuous tranfition  ;  yet  this  is  always  under  the  controul  of  fome 
nice  connexion,  is  never  vague  and  wanton,  never  lofes  fight, 
of  its  important  obje6l.  The  Ode  is  daring,  but  not  licen-l  I 
tious ;  though  it  is  great,  it  difclaims  "  the  proud  irregularity 

of  greatn^fs." 

Collins 
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Collins  was  the  firfl  of  our  poets  that  reached  its  excellence  t 
his  mind  was  imprelTed  with  a  tender  melancholy,  but  without 
any  mixture  of  that  fullen  gloom  which  deadens  its  powers ; 
it  led  him  to  the  fofteft  fympathy,  that  moil:  refined  feeling  of 
the  human  heart ;  his  faculties  were  vigorous,  and  his  genius 
truly  fublime ;  his  ftyle  is  clofe  and  flrong,  and  his  numbers  in 
general  harmonious.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  iEfciiylus 
and   Euripides,    and  drew   deep   from  their   fountains  :    his 
thoughts  had  a  romantic  caft,  and  his  imagination  a  certain 
wild  grandeur,   which  fometimes  perhaps  approaches  to  the 
borders  of  extravagance ;   but  this  led  him  to  defcriptions  and 
allegories  wonderfully  poetical;  fuch  for  inftance  is  the  Anti- 
ftrophe  in  his  Ode  to  Liberty,  and  the  firft  part  of  his  Ode  to 
Fear;  iEfchylus  himfelf  has  not  a  bolder  conception,  and  the 
grandeur   of  thought   is  as   greatly  exprefled.     Dr.  Johnfon 
fpeaks  of  this  fublime  Poet  with  a  tendernefs  which  refle6ts 
honour  on  himfelf;  he  allows  him  fometimes  to  have  fubli- 
mity  and  fplendor,  but  in  the  coldnefs  of  criticifm  exprelTes 
fome  difapprobation  of  his  allegorical  imagery,   and  is  unjufb 
to  his  harmony. 

The  want  of  a  good  tafte  in  a  profelTed  Critic  is  a  mental- 
blindnefs  which  totally  incapacitates  him  for  the  difcharge  of 
the  high  office  he  has  afTumed ;  but  the  want  of  good  man« 
ners  is  an  offence  againft  thofe  laws  of  decorum  which,  by 
guarding  the  charities  of  fociety,  render  our  intercourfe  with 
each  other  agreeable :  yet  there  is  in  fome  perfons  a  blunt  and 
furly  humour,  whickprides  itfelf  in  defpifing  thefe  laws  of  civi- 
lity; and  often  with  an  awkward  afFe6lation  of  pleafantry  they 
play  their  rude  gambols  to  make  mirth,  and 

3  Wallowing; 
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Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempeft  the  ocean. 

To  whatever  liberal  motive  this  condu6l  may  poffibly  be  im- 
puted, we  are  told  by  an  excellent  writer  that  **  there  is  a 
certain  expreflion  of  flyle  and  behaviour  which  verges  towards 
barbarifm ;  and  that  it  is  a  degree  of  barbarifm  to  afcribe 
noblenefs  of  mind  to  arrogance  of  phrafe  or  infolence  of  man- 
ners." If  there  is  a  writer  who,  more  than  others,  has  a 
claim  to  be  exempted  from  this  pelting  petulance,  Mr.  Gray 
has  that  claim :  his  own  poliflied  manners  reftrained  him  from 
ever  giving  offence  to  any  good  man,  his  warm  and  chearful 
benevolence  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends ;  though  he  lived 
long  in  a  college,  he  lived  not  fullenly  there,  but  in  a 
liberal  intercourfe  with  the  wifefl  and  moll  virtuous  men  of 
his  time ;  he  was  perhaps  the  moft  learned  man  of  the  age, 
but  his  mind  never  contrafted  the  rull:  of  pedantry ;  he  had 
too  good  an  underftanding  to  negledl  that  urbanity  which 
renders  fociety  pleafmg;  his  converfation  was  inftru6ting, 
elegant,  and  agreeable  ^  fuperior  knowlege,  an  exquifite  taile 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  above  all  purity  of  morals  and  an  un- 
afFe61:ed  reverence  for  religion  made  this  excellent  perfon 
an  ornament  to  fociety  and  an  honour  to  human  nature. 

From  this  pleafmg  recolle6fion  of  the  merits  of  the  man  I 
now  turn  to  his  Lyric  Poetry,  in  which  he  fhines  with  fuperior 
luftre.  His  Ode  on  the  Spring  has  an  elegance  of  compofl- 
tion,  an  harmony  of  numbers,  a  richnefs  of  fancy,  and  a  glow 
of  colouring  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer;  it  is  in  the 
brightefl  manner  of  Pindar,  and  has  reached  perfeftion  by 
10  ^  blending 
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blending  with  thofe  vivid  images  the  foftefl  fliades  of  melan- 
choly morality  -,  it  refembles  the  beautiful ,  and  virtuous  An- 
dromache, in  her  interview  with  Hc61or,  fmiling  throngH  her 
tears.  '*  This  Ode,  fays  the  Critic,  has  fo  me  thing  poetical- 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but  the  language  is  too 
luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new. — The  morality 
is  natural,  but  too  flale;  the  conclufion  is  pretty."  Had  the 
language  been  lefs  luxuriant,  the  Ode  had  been  lefs  beautiful, 
and  lefs  adapted  to  the  fmiling  feafon.  The  Thoughts,  con- 
fidered  feparately,  may  not  be  new ;  but  who  has  ever  com- 
bined fuch  an  afTemblage  of  poetical  images,  and  cloathed 
them  in  fuch  a  fplendid  di6lion  ?  Others  may  have  contem- 
plated the  race  of  man  and  the  infe6l  youth  as  fluttering  alike 
through  life's  little  day  j  but  who  has  reprefented  the  gaudy 
infe6l  as  retorting  on  the  moralifl  in  a  vein  of  philofophy  fo 
peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  fportive  kind  ?  The  images  of  Nature 
have  for  ages  worn  the  fame  form,  and  the  fober  eye  of  Con- 
templation may  always  have  viewed  them  in  the  fame  light ; 
but  the  poet's  fkill  in  fele6ling,  difpofmg,  and  adorning  them 
gives  them  all  the  grace  of  novelty.  The  Critic  obje6ls  to  one 
vford  in  this  Ode ;  "  there  has  of  late,  fays  he,  arifen  a  prac- 
tice of  giving  to  adjedives,  derived  from  fubftantives,  the  ter- 
mination of  participles ;  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in  the  lines 
of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  fpring."  Our  language  de- 
rives much  grace  and  flrength  from  converfions  of  a  like 
nature,  and  has  long  been  in  pofTeffion  of  this  word,  which  it 
is  likely  to  retain  upon  the  authority  of  Shakefpear  and  Mil- 
ton, at  leaft  till  its  impropriety  be  better  proved.  It  is  obferv- 
able  that  the  Latin  language  has  its   j?jellitus,  formed  upon 

D  the 


the  fame  conftru6llon,  and  its  piireft  and  mofl:  corred  writers- 
fcrupled  not  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

A  diflant  profpedl  of  Eton  College  infpires  the  Poet  with 
that  enthufiafm,  which  marks  the  genius  of  Lyric  Poetry ;  in 
a  glow  of  rapture  he  addrefTes  the  holy  Henry's  towers,  and 
thofe  that  crown  the  ftately  heights  of  Wind  for,  the  hills,  the 
groves,  the  fields  over  which  he  had  fo  often  ftrayed  :,  the  gales, 
which  breathe  from  them,  footh  his  foul,  and  give  him  a  mo- 
mentary fenfation  of  joy  and  youth.  In  the  fame  glow  of 
enthufiafm  he  afks  Father  Thames  what  youths  are  now 
bathing  in  his  ftream,  or  fporting  on  his  banks :  this  happy 
race  he  follows  througli  their  paths  of  pleafure  with  the  moft 
enchanting  ftrains  of  poetry  ;  but  at  length  looks  beyond  their 
prefect  chearfal  and  thoughtlefs  day  to  the  various  afflidions 
which  may  embitter  their  future  life;  thefe  he  pathetically 
defcribes,  and  concludes  with  a  moral  refle6lion  on  the  various 
fufferings  of  mxankind,  and  the  folly  of  inquiring  into  diftant 
ills,  the  knowlege  of  which  would  deflroy  prefent  happinefs. 
Yet  Dr.  Johnfon  fays  '*  the  Profpe6l  of  Eton  College  fuggefls 
nothing  to  Gray,  which  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think 
and  feel."  Flow  great  is  that  fagacity,  which  difcovers  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  before  they  are  declared  ?  But 
the  Critic  perhaps  only  means,  as  before,  that  the  thoughts 
have  nothing  new:  on  this  fubje6l  a  candid  and  judicious  in- 
quirer fays,  *'  in  any  fuppofed  combination  of  circumftances 
one  train  of  thought  is,  generally,  moft  obvious,  and  occurs 
fooneft  to  the  underftanding ;  and  it  being  the  office  of  poetry 
to  prefent  the  mod  natural  appearances,  one  cannot  be  much 
furprized  to  find  a  coincidence   of  reflection. "--^n  Poetical 

5  Imitation. 
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Imitation. — The  afFe6lation  of  new  thoughts  is  too  apt  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  fimple  and  genuine  appearances  of 
things,  and  ufaaliy  produces  quaint  and  far-fetched  conceits  i 
as  the  Painter,  who  difdains  to  copy  Nature  or  to  follow  the 
great  mailers  of  deiign,  aims  at  a  manner  of  his  own,  and 
inflead  of  the  umbrageous  pine  or  the  knotty  hardihood  of  the 
giant  oak,  gives  us  flrait  and  flender  flems,  a  poverty  of 
foliage,  and  a  colouring  which  Nature  never  knew.  Mr.  Gray 
had  too  good  an  underfbanding  and  too  fine  a  tafte  to  be  a 
Manierill.  The  Critic  proceeds,  *'  His  fupplication  to  Father 
Thames  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tofTes  the  ball,  is 
ufelefs  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of 
knowing  than  himfelf."  Criticifm  of  this  nature  breathes  a 
frigid  air,  wliich  chills  all  the  faculties  of  genius.  Thefe  im- 
perfonations  and  addrefTes  to  woods,  mountains  and  fbreams. 

Omnia  quae  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beat  us 
Audiit  Eurotas,  juflitque  edifcere  lauros, 

give  to  poetry  a  peculiar  animation,  and  conflitutes  one  of  her 
greateft  beauties ;  every  thing  hears  her  voice.  Of  that  tender 
apoftrophe  of  iEneas  to  the  aflies  of  Troy, 

iHaci  cineres,  et  flamma  extrema  meorum, 
Teflor,  in  occafu  veflro  nee  tela,  nee  uUos 
Vitavifle  vices  Danaum,  &c. 

lliall  it  be  faid  that  they  could  bear  no  teftimony  to  his  pious 
valour,  and  had  no  better  means  of  knowing  it  than  Dido 
herfelf?  Shall  we  lop  from  Milton  that  fublime  addrefs  of 
Satan  to  the  Sun  as  ufelefs  and  puerile,  becaufe  the  Sun  had 

D  2  no 
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no  means  of  hearing  his  call  ?  Or  rather  fhall  we  not,  without 
regard  to  the  oppofition  of  this  arbitrary  Critic,  leave  the  free 
people  of  Parnaflus  their  antient  right  of  addrefling  the  kings 
of  the  floods,  and  other  poetical  fovereigns  ? — **  His  epithet 
buxom  health,  the  Critic  fays,  is  not  elegant  j  he  feems  not  to 
underftand  the  word/*  Milton  thought  the  word  at  lead  not 
inelegant  j  he  has  ufed  it  twice,  perhaps  in  different  fenfes.  I 
leave  Dr.  Johnfon  to  fettle  its  precife  meaning  with  that  re- 
fpe(5lable  dealer  in  words  Dr.  Adam  Littleton.  Of  Mr.  Gray's 
language  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  elfewhere. 

The  Hymn  to  Adverfity  has  in  a  fupreme  degree  every  ex- 
cellence which  dignifies  this  fpecies  of  poetry.  It  opens,  like 
the  fineft  Odes  of  the  great  mafters  of  antiquity,  with  an 
addrefs  to  the  goddefs,  and  enumerates  her  aweful  attributes 
in  a  flrain  truly  fublime  ;  it  then  reprefents  Jupiter  as  fending 
his  darling  child.  Virtue,  to  be  trained  by  this  rugged  Nurfe, 
before  whofe  frown  Folly's  idle  brood  difperfe ;  but  Wifdom, 
Melancholy,  Charity,  Juftice,  and  Pity  attend  her  fleps  :  it 
concludes  with  a  fupplication  to  the  goddefs  not  to  appear  in 
her  Gorgon  terrors,  nor  furrounded  with  her  vengeful  band ; 
but  to  wear  her  more  benign  form,  and  bring  her  milder  train, 
whofe  influence  foftens,  not  wounds  the  heart.  The  folem- 
nity  of  thefe  fentiments  is  ennobled  by  a  grandeur  of  imagery, 
and  the  dignity  of  exprelTion  receives  new  graces  from  the 
fober  harmony  of  the  lyre.  *'  Of  this  Hymn,  we  are  told, 
the  hint  was  at  firfl  taken  from 

« 

O  Diva,  gratum  quse  regis  Antium  -, 

but 
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but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  fenti- 
ments,  and  by  their  moral  application."  Mr.  Gray  has  told 
us  that  the  hint  was  taken  from  Antiilrcphe  I.  of  the  firft  cho- 
ral ode  in  the  Agamemnon  of  ^fchylus  ;  and  it  is  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  that  fublime  author :  the  third  ftanza  indeed  catches  a 
feature  from  the  Ode  to  Fortune,  but  it  is  highly  improved 
and  dignified.  "  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and  rational,  I 
u^ill  not,  fays  the  Critic,  by  flight  obje'5lions  violate  the  dig- 
nity." This  is  a  gracious  forbearance,  confidering  his  alacrity 
in  cenfuring  :  but  it  muft  be  obferved  that  this  penurious  praife 
is  all  that  is  afforded  to  three  beautiful  and  fublime  Odes :  cri- 
tical obfervations,  which  only  aim  to  point  out  the  defects, 
but  overlook  the  beauties  of  an  author,  may  be  deemed  fafti- 
dious,  certainly  they  are  not  candid. 

I  have  before  faid  that  the  Ode  on  the  Spring  is  in  the 
brighteft  manner  of  Pindar ;  and  that  the  Hymn  to  Adverfity 
is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  iEfchylus  :  this  may  require  an  explana- 
tion. The  Odes  of  the  latter  writer  are  accompaniments  to  his 
Tragic  Mufe,  and  as  they  attend  her  through  the  aweful  fcenes 
of  mifery,  terror,  vengeance,  and  blood,  they  take  their  colour- 
ing from  thence ;  they  become  religious  inquiries  into  the  dif- 
pcnfations  of  the  gods,  or  melancholy  reflexions  on  the  infla- 
bility  of  human  greatnefs,  or  obfcure  predi<5lions  or  gloomy 
prefages  of  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  of  the  drama :  the  elevated 
genius  of  the  author  has  often  given  them  a  terrible  fublimity. 
The  Englifh  reader  is  now,  or  may  be,  well  acquainted  with 
this  great  writer  -,  it  is  therefore  unneceflary  to  extend  this  ob- 
fervation  further.  Pindar  was  employed  in  a  more  pleafmg, 
at  leaft  in  a  more  chearful  talk  -,  his  Mufe  was  courted  to  cele- 
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brate  the  victors  in  the  public  games  of  Greece  ;  his  Odes  are 
feftal  fongs  recounting  glories,  conquefls,  and"  joy  ;  they  take 
their  colouring  from  their  fubje6l  3  every  thing  in  them  is 
fplendid,  animated,  and  gay ;  or  if  at  any  time  he  is  led  to 
confider  adverfe  fortune,  or  the  vanity  of  human  life,  the  re- 
fleclion  is  generally  fhort,  he  foon  returns  to  his  ufual  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  every  thing  around,  like  the  face  of  Nature  after  a 
fliower,  becomes  more  frefh,  more  bright,  and  more  fmiling : 
his  genius  at  the  fame  time  was  impetuous  and  rapid,  and 
carried  him  to  the  nobleU:  heights  of  the  fublime.  That  the 
Englifh  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  feme  idea  of  this  Poet's 
manner,  however  imperfect,  I  have  ventured  to  give  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  one  of  his  Odes  -,  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
original,  will  be  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  talk. 

Mr.  Gray  calls  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry  a  Pindaric  Ode :  how 
happily  he  has  imitated  the  fmiling  beauty,  as  well  as  the  great 
manner  of  his  mafter,  may  eafily  be  feen.  The  firll  Stanza 
rolls  along  in  the  fervor  of  enthufiafm,  various,  fweet,  and 
magnificent  as  its  fubjed:.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays  **  he  is  one  of 
thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  pleafed,  and  therefore  would  gladly 
find  the  meaning  of  this  firft  Stanza."  Had  the  Critic  been 
pleafed  to  find  the  meaning  of  Horace,  he  could  not  have  fail- 
ed of  finding  the  fame  pleafure  from  this  pafl^age,  the  high 
.metaphorical  expreffions  of  which  are  drawn  from  thence  3 

Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Quem  fuper  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervet,  immenfufque  ruit  prof  undo 
Pindarus  ore; 

Laurea 
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Laurea  donandus  Apollinari, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerifque  fertur 
Leo;e  folutis. 

So  Cowley  flyles  it  an  unnavigable  fong ;  and  the  Poet  here 
tells  us,  that  *'  the  fubje6l  and  fimile,  as  ufual  with  Pindar, 
are  united  ;"  a  beautiful  and  fublime  inflance  of  which  we 
have  in  the  opening  of  the  fixth  Olympic  Ode,  to  which  I  re- 
fer the  learned  reader.  So  much  for  the  Critic's  charge  of 
confufion,  nonfenfe,  and  impertinence  in  this  Stanza.  In  the 
fecond,  the  addrefs  to  the  Enchanting  Shell  is  truly  Pindaric, 
and  its  power  to  controul  the  frantic  Paffions  is  expreffed  in 
the  noble  imagery  of  that  fublime  author  :  yet  the  Critic  fays 
**  the  fecond  Stanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car  and  Jove's  eagle,  is 
unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticifm  difdains  to  chafe  a 
fchool-boy  to  his  common  places."  Criticifm  needs  not  be  fo 
difdainfuL  When  the  antient  Mythology  is  introduced  into 
times,  and  manners,  and  fubjeds,  to  which  it  has  no  rela- 
tion, it  is  puerile  and  juflly  reprehenfible  ^  but  there  are  occa- 
fions  and  circumftances  which  feem  to  require  its  ufe ;  and  in 
thefe  to  deny  it  a  place  is  unreafonable  prejudice,  particularly 
as  it  abounds  with  poetical  images,  of  which  we  have  two  fine 
infrances  in  this  Stanza.  The  allufions  of  this  Ode  are  of  claf- 
fical  antiquity  j  the  car  of  Mars  and  *  the  eagle  of  Jupiter 

have 

*Mr.  Gray  modeftly  fays,  "  this  is  a  weak  imitation  of  fome  incomparable 
lines  in  the  firft  Pythian  of  Pindar."  This  was  not  faid  without  reafon:  the 
Eagle  is  there  fixed  upon  the  fceptre  of  Jupiter  j  the  image  fhould  have  been 
preferved. 

With 
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have  the  flamp  of  the  fame  times  with  the  JEolhn  lyre  and 
the  fprings  of  HeUcon. 

The  third  Stanza  charms  us  with  a  delightful  afTemblage  of 
■gay  ideas; 

Softly  fweet,  in  Lydian  meafures. 
Soon  he  footh'd  the  foul  to  pleafures ; 

and  fliows  that  he  is  equally  mafler  of  thofe  airs  which  **  lap 
the  land  in  extafy,"  as  of  that  dreadful  harmony  which  ap- 
palls the  foul ;  here,  if  ever,  the  Graces  ftrung  the  lyre ;  o-uv 
Cx^v^uivoKTi  XxpiTEcfffi  ysyoivh.  Even  Dr.  Johnfon  acknowleges 
that  this  Stanza  **  has  fomething  pleafmg."  But  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  pafs  uncenfured.  *"'  Idalia's  vehet-grecn  has  fome- 
thing of  cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature 
ennobles  Art;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art  degrades 

With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing, 
does  not  well  exprefs  cJxTkzi/   TrVpvy    di^<poV§u^ev  X'^^'^^'^^?: 


6  $1 


i.   uvua-iTuv 


vypov  vuTOH  aiw^sJ,  rsccig 

is  an  appropriated  image,  which  fliows  that  the  poet  looked  at  nature  witli  a 
painter's  eye  ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  imitation.  But  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Gray  it  muft 
be  acknowleged  that  his  two  laft  lines, 

Qviench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  ilumber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  light'nings  of  his  eye, 

are  at  leaft  equal  to  the  great  original  :  the  image  of  Mars  is  far  fuperior  :  the 
hills  of  Thrace  judicioully  fix  the  locality  in  learned  allufion  to  the  Rhodo- 
peian  Orpheus  j  the  reprefentation  of  the  god  curbing  the  fury  of  his  car,  and 
dropping  his  laftce,  is  Mr,  Gray's  own. 

Nature." 
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Nature."  What  then  becomes  of  the  vitrea  unda,  of  the  piclic 
volucres,  of  the  gay  enamel'd  colours  of  bloflbms  and  fruits, 
of  the  embroider'd  vale,  the  fnnged  banks,  and  all  thofe  beau- 
tiful images  drawn  from  Art,  with  which  the  befl  writers  an- 
tient  and  modern  have  embellifhed  Nature  ?  The  Arts  in  their 
infancy  were  obliged  to  borrow  many  terms  from  their  rich 
parent  Nature ;  but  as  they  advanced  to  maturity,  they  amply 
repaid  the  loan ;  from  that  time  the  metaphor  and  the  meto- 
nymy have  ranged  at  will  from  Nature  to  Art,  and  from  Art 
to  Nature ;  and  as  it  is  the  province  of  Art  to  adorn  Nature, 
fo  the  terms  of  Art  have  the  fame  happy  efFe6l  in  enriching 
language.  On  this  head  Dr.  Johnfon  will  perhaps  pay  fome 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  learned  Critic,  who,  com- 
paring the  ftyle  of  Dryden  with  that  of  Pope,  fays  "  Dry- 
den's  page  is  a  natural  field,  riling  into  inequalities,  and  di- 
verfified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation ; 
Pope's  is  a  ijehet  lawny  ihaven  by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled  by 
the  roller." 

The  Critic  proceeds.  "  Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  flanzas, 
the  firft  endeavours  to  tell  fomething,  and  would  have  told  it, 
had  it  not  been  crofTed  by  Hyperion."  He  feems  not  to  un- 
derftand  the  Poet,  though  the  meaning  of  the  palTage  is  clearly 
explained  in  a  note  fubjoined  to  it.  From  the  pleafing  ideas 
and  captivating  melody  of  the  foregoing  Stanza  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  called  in  a  graver  ftrain  to  the  ills  which  at- 
tend human  life  -,  yet  even  thefe,  the  Poet  tells  us,  are  cheared 
by  the  Mufe,  as  the  fickly  dews  and  fpeclres  of  the  night  are 
difpelled  by  the  rifmg  fun :  he  therefore  does  tell  us  fomething, 
and  fomething  very  much  to  the  purpofe;  this  flanza  exprefTes  a 

E  philofophical 
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philofophical  truth  with  poetic  elegance,  and  the  clallical 
image  of  Hyperion  crofles  nothing,  but  is  ciofled  by  the  per- 
verfe  fpirit  of  fombrous  Criticifm. 

**  The  fecond  Stanza,  fays  the  Critic,  defcribes  well  enough 
the  univerfal  prevalence  of  Poetry ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
conclufion  will  not  rife  from  the  premifes.  The  caverns  of 
the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  refidences  of 
Glory  and  geiierous  Sba?ne.''  This  is  not  faid,  nor  even  implied. 
The  general  pofition  is  "  the  extenfive  influence  of  poetic 
genius  over  the  remoteft  and  moft  uncivilized  nations."  The 
fragments  of  the  Northern  Bards  here  referred  to,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Poems  of  Offian,  (which,  whoever  was  their 
author,  founded  from  the  caverns  of  the  North)  not  only 
cheared  the  Ihivering  native's  dull  abode,  but  breathe  the  high 
i|)irit  of  Glory  and  Liberty.  The  Mufe  too  deigns  to  hear 
the  favage  youth  on  the  plains  of  Chili  raife  his  wild  notes  to 
War  and  Love,  with  both  which  Glory  and  Liberty  are  in 
clofe  connexion ;  fo  that  the  conclufion  will  arife  from  the 
premifes,   *'  Liberty,  and  the  virtues  that  naturally  attend  on 

it,  purfue  the  track  of  Poetry." 

And  this  is  a  fine  introdu6lion  to  the  next  Stanza,  whicli 
tells  us  that  in  the  evil  hour  of  flavery  the  Mufes  left  their 
Greece  for  the  Latian  plains  3  and  that  difdaining  to  dwell 
there  with  tyrant  power  and  coward  vice  they  next  fought  the 
fea-encircled  coaft  of  Albion.  The  fighs  of  Greece  for  the 
lofs  of  Liberty  and  the  Mufes  are  expreiied  in  fuch  a  fober  flrain 
of  mournful  melody  as  foftens  and  fubdues  the  foul.  Of  this 
the  Critic  fays  **  the  third  flianza  founds  big  with  Delphi,  and 
Egeany    and  IliJfuSi  and  Meander,  and  hallow  d  fountain,  and 

Joknvi 
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folemn  found 'y  but  in  all  Gray's  Odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cum- 
brous fplendor  which  we  wifh  away."  In  like  manner  Virgil 
founds  big  with  Groves,  and  Forefls,  and  Naids,  and  ParnalTus, 
and  Aonia,  and  Aganippe ; 

Quae  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  faltus  habuere,  puellae 
Naiades,  indigno  cum  G alius  amore  periret  ? 
Nam  neque  Parnafli  vobis  juga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonia  Aganippe. 

Milton  imitates  this  big  language, 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep. 

Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

Nor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wifard  flream. 

The  Bard  Mafon  too  muft  be  poetical,  and  claflical,  and  talk 
big  3  witnefs  his  addrefs  to  the  Mufes, 

Stay  then  awhile,  O  ftay,  ye  fleeting  fair  ^ 

Revifit  yet  nor  hallow'd  Hippocrene, 

Nor  Thefpije's  groves  ;  till  with  harmonious  teen 

Ye  footh  his  fhade,  and  flowly-dittied  air. 

Such  tribute  pour'd,  again  ye  may  repair 

To  what  lov'd  haunt  ye  whilom  did  ele61: ; 

Whether  Lycseus,  or  that  mountain  fair, 

E  2  Trim 
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Trim  Maenalus,  with  piny  verdure  deckir. 
But  now  it  boots  you  not  in  thefe  to  flrayj. 
Or  yet  Cyllene's  hoary  fhade  to  chufe. 
Or  where  mild  Ladon's  welling  waters  play.. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  thefe  quotations;  the- 
lines  of  each  poet  are  enchantingly  fweet,  and  their  beauties 
were  univerfally  admired,  till  in  good  time  Dr.  Johnfon  arofe 
to  correal  the  public  tafte.  Yet,  before  we  extinguifli  this 
fplendor,  cumbrous  as  it  may  be  deemed,  let  me  prefume  to 
fuggefl  to  his  conlideration  that  it  is  of  the  effence  of  Poetry 
to  give  locality  to  perfons  and  things  :  thus  Apollo  is  bathing 
his  locks  in  the  pure  dews  of  Caftalia,  or  rejoicing  in  his 
native  Delos  -,  the  Mufes  are  Aonian  or  Pierian ;  the  lyre  is 
Lefbian  or  ^olian ;  the  bow  is  Parthian  :  the  arrow  Cvdonian, 
and  the  fvvord  a  rude  barbarian  from  the  mines  of  Scythia : 
the  clafTic  Mufe  delights  in  this  pomp  of  di6Vion  -,  it  is  the 
robe  of  Hate  with  v/hich  n\Q  arrays  her  felf,  and  let  no  rude 
hand  prefume  to  rend  it  from  her. 

An  heavier  charge  is  nejit  prepared  againft  the  Poet :  *'  his: 
pofition  is  at  lad  falfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
from  whom  he  derives  our  firil  fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was 
Gver-run  by  tyrant  power  and  coward  vice  y  nor  was  our  ftate 
much  better  when  we  firll  borrowed  the  Italian  arts."  This 
could  not  have  been  faid  but  through  a  total  mifconception 
of  the  Poet's  hillorical  dedu6lion,  which,  in  few  words,  is 
this,  **  When  Conftantinople  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  Ma- 
homet the  Great,  Athens  and  all  Greece  were  enflaved  by  the 
conquering  Turks ;  this  fatal  event  drove  many  of  the  moll 

learned 
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learned  Greeks  into  Italy,  where  they  were  liberally  encouraged 
by  the  Popes  and  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Medici,  ynder  whofe 
patronage  literature  and  the  fine  arts  flourifhed  for  awhile  : 
thus  the  Mufes 

Left  their  ParnafTus  for  the  Latian  plains  ; 

but  finding  them  over-run  with  tyrant  power  and  coward 
vice,  they  difdained  to  fix  their  refidence  there,  and  fought  a 
refuge  in  England  :  happily  they  found  it :  the  long  reign  of 
Edward  III.  was  an  gera  of  glory  3  that  of  his  unhappy  fon 
was  ftrongly  marked  with  the  high  fpirit  of  liberty  -,  in  thofe 
times  Chaucer  lived  and  flourifhed,  greatly  favoured  by  both 
thofe  kings."  This  juflifies  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gray's  pofition  j 
his  conclufion  no  friend  to  virtue  and  literature  will  con- 
trovert. 

The  firfl  Englifli  Poet  here  mentioned  is  Shakefpear.    What 
the  Critic  fays  of  the  mythological  birth  given  him  arifes  from 
a  miflake:  Milton  indeed  has  done  this,  where  he  calls  him 
Fancy's  Child-,  Mr.  Gray  fays  nothing  of  his  birth;  he  flyles 
him  Nature's  Darling,  and  fays  that  the  Mighty  Mother  un- 
veiled her  aweful  face  to   him  when  a  child ;  to  fignify  the 
glow  of  his  imagination,  fhe  is  reprefented  as  giving  him  a 
pencil  'j  whofe  colours  richly  paint  the  vernal  year  -,  and,  to 
exprefs  his  power  over  the  paffions,  two  golden  keys,  one  of 
which  unfocks  the  gates  of  joy,  the  other  thofe  of  terror  and 
pity  :  this  is  happily  conceived,  and  exprefied  with  clear  and 
elegant  fimplicity.     The  feraphic  fubiimity  of  Milton  is  great- 
ly  chara6lerifed.      *'  The  car   of  Dryden,    fays  the   Critic, 
with  his  two  courfei's,  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar  5  it  is  a  car 

in 
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in  which  any  other  rider  may  be  placed."  More  Judgement  as 
well  as  candor  had  been  fliown  in  pointing  out  the  Pindaric 
imagery,  and  obferving  that  this  car  is  borne  wide  over  the 
fields  of  glory  by  .        - 

Two  courfers  of  ethereal  race. 

With  necks  in  thunder  cloath'd,  and  long-refounding  pace. 

The  mention  of  Dryden's  Ode  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  day 
is  unnoticed  ;  the  richnefs  of  imagination,  the  felicity  of  ex- 
preffion,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  numbers,  with  which  that  noble 
torrent  of  enthufiafm  is  celebrated,  could  not  extort  praife,  but 
they  ftrike  cenfure  dumb.  The  latter  part  of  this  concluding^ 
ftanza  fhows  at  leaft  that  Mr.  Gray  had  the  uncommon 
happinefs  to  fpeak  of  himfelf  with  grace ;  but  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Critic  to  place  him  in  that  high  flation  in  the 
realms  of  Poetry,  which  his  own  modefty  would  not  allow  him 
to  aflume. 

From  the  moil  elegant  and  mod  pleafmg  we  come  now  to 
the  grandefl  and  fublimefl  effort  of  the  Lyric  Mufe :  forcible 
conception,  a  fervor  of  enthufiafm,  and  a  terrible  greatnefs 
chara6lerife  the  Bard.  They,  who  think  it  an  imitation  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Nereus,  depreciate  this  Ode  through  a  partial 
fondnefs  for  antiquity ;  it  is  the  genuine  production  of  Mr. 
Gray's  vigorous  genius,  animated  perhaps  by  fome  v/onderful 
paiTages  of  ^Efchylus.  But  the  fuppofition  fcrves  well  enough 
to  introduce  Dr.  Johnfon's  cold  and  taflclefs  Criticifm.  "  To 
copy,  fays  he,  is  lefs  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been 
unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fi6tlon  of  Horace 
was  to  the  Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival  difgufis  us  with 

apparent 
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apparent  and  unconquerable  falfehood.  To  fele6l  a  fingular 
event,  and  fwell  it  to  a  giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages 
of  fpe6tres  and  predicftions,  has  little  difficulty,  for  he  that 
forfakes  the  probable  may  always  find  the  marvellous."  And 
again,  *'  in  the  third  flanza  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obfolete 
mythology.  When  we  are  told  that  Cadwallo  hufjjd  the  Jiormy 
main,  and  that  Modred  made  huge  Pli?iiimmon  bow  his  cloud  top'd 
head,  attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even 
when  it  was  firfl  heard,  was  heard  with  fcorn."  The  mif- 
fortune  is,  this  Critic  is  for  regulating  poetic  imagination  by 
the  ftandard  of  methodical  argumentation  and  philofophical 
truth ;  as  if  the  excurfions  of  Shakefpear's  fancy  were  to  be 
meafured  by  the  theorems  of  Euclid.  Fi6tion  is  the  province 
of  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  delights  in  the  marvellous  that 
barely  comes  within  the  verge  of  poffibility  :  it  has  an  ideal 
world  of  its  own  peopled  with  imaginary  beings,  and  builds  its 
agreeable  delufions  on  the  light  foundations  of  fancy,  popular 
belief,  old  traditions,  and  vulgar  fuperflitions ;  hence,  as  a 
fine  writer  obferves  *,  **  the  Poet,  who  can  give  to  fplendid 
inventions  and  to  fidions  new  and  bold,  the  air  and  authority 
of  reality  and  truth,  is  mailer  of  the  genuine  fources  of  the 
Caflalian  fpring,  and  may  juftly  be  faid  to  draw  his  infpira- 
tion  from  the  well-head  of  pure  poejy. 

On  thefe  principles  the  antients  allowed  the  mythological 
fidtions  of  their  Poets,  though  in  reality  no  more  credible  to 
them  than  later  fuperflitions  are  to  us ;  and  in  all  ages  popu- 
lar belief  has  been  the  allowable  foundation  of  poetic  fidlion. 

*  EfTay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakefpear, 

6  "  Even 
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**  Even  when  a  popular  opinion  has  long  been  exploded,  and 
has  become  repugnant  to  univerfal  belief,  the  fi6lions  built 
upon  it  are  ftill  admitted  as  natural,  becaufe  (fays  the  *  phi- 
lofophical  Critic)  they  were  accounted  fuch  by  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  firfl  addrefledj  whofe  fentiments  and  views 
of  things  we  are  willing  to  adopt,  when,  by  the  power  of 
pleafmg  defcription,  we  are  introduced  into  their  fcenes,  and 
made  acquainted  with  their  manners."  Wretched  as  the 
mythology  in  Oflian's  Poems  is,  attention  recoils  not  from 
the  delirious  fancy,  but  we  feel  ourfelves  imprefled  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Northern  Bard,  and  even  catch  his  enthufiafm :  I 
envy  not  the  heart  that  can  turn,  witli  an  incredulus  odi,, 
from  images  like  this,  "  Trenmor  caine  from  his  hill  at  the 
voice  of  his  mighty  Son.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the 
ilranger,  fupported  his  aery  limbs.  His  robe  is  like  the  mift 
of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a 
green  meteor  half-extinguifhed.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  Hero ;  and  thrice  the 
winds  of  the  night  roared  around."— The  war  of  Carpt,.-— 

On  thefe  principles  we  admit  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape  in  the 
Lufiad  of  Camoens,  the  Witches  and  Fairies  of  Shakefpear, 
his  aerial  Beings  attendant  on  Profpero,  and  the  delicate  ma- 
chinery of  the  Sylphs  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Sans  tons  ces  ornaments  le  vers  tombe  en  langueur ; 

La  Poefie  eft  morte,  ou  rampe  fans  vigueur : 

Le  poete  n'  eft  plus  qu'  un  orateur,  timide, 

Qu'  un  froid  hiftorien  d'  une  fable  infipide.— Boileau. 

*  Dr.  Beattie's  Effay  on  Poetry  &c.  Part  i,  ch,  u. 
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But  this  fubje6l,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  Gothic  and  Celtic 
fuperftitions  and  manners,  has  been  treated  with  fo  much 
precifion  and  elegance  by  the  two  befl  Critics  of  this  or  any- 
other  age,  that  one  is  aflonifhed  to  find  a  perfon,  who  has 
read  the  Letters  on  Chivalry,  and  the  Difcourfe  on  Praeter- 
natural  Beings  in  the  EfTay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Shakelpear,  fpeaking  with  contempt  of  the  Magnanima  Men- 
Ibgna  of  the  Bard. 

The  Critic  feems  almoil  to  have  contented  himfelf  with  his 
general  ccnfure  of  the  poetic  fi^ion ;  he  makes  but  fev^  ob- 
jections to  particular  paflages  of  this  Ode  j  and  thefe  are  in 
the  fame  fpirit  of  arbitrary  and  unmannered  Criticifm.  *'  The 
Stanzas,  he  fays,  are  too  long,  efpecially  his  Epodes."  Pindar 
has  many  longer.  "  Of  the  firft  flanza  the  abrupt  beginning 
has  been  celebrated ;  but  technical  beauties  can  give  praife 
only  to  the  inventor."  The  rules  of  Art  are  deduced  from 
original  beauties,  and  all  beauties  will  give  praife  to  every 
writer,  who  ufes  them  with  judgement.  It  is  the  praife  of 
Homer  that  he  hurries  his  reader  in  medias  res  non  fecus  ac 
notas  :  does  the  fame  artful  management  devolve  no  praife  on 
Virgil,  becaufe  the  beauty  is  technical  ?  Mr.  Gray's  Ode  mufb 
have  a  beginning  ;  if  he  has  formed  it  with  judgement,  if 
it  is  fuch  as  the  fituatlon  of  the  Bard  feems  to  require,  it  has 
■been  juflly  celebrated.  But  *■*  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  rufh  abruptly  upon  his  fubje6l,  that  has  read  the  ballad  of 
Johnny  Armftrong, 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland  — •'* 

F  The 
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The  Critic  here  affefls  to  be  pleafant, 

afper 
Incohimi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit : 

it  is  equally  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  rufh  upon  a  rude 
jefF,  who  does  not  feel  abafhed  at  offending  again  ft  delicacy 
and  good  manners. 

"  The  initial  refemblances,  or  alliterations,  ruifiy  ruthkfs, 
helm  nor  hauberk t  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  en- 
deavours at  fublimity.""  Of  this  figure,  for  with  that  name  it 
has  been  dignified,  much  might  be  faid,  much  has  been  faid, 
and  enough  for  every  good  purpofe  by  the  late  excellent  Mr. 
Harris  in  his  Philological  Inquiiies.  Part  II.  Ch.  iv.  Per- 
haps this  concurrence  of  the  letters  was  merely  accidental  ;  be 
that  as  it  will,  the  words  are  the  moft  proper  for  the  Poet's 
purpofe  of  any  in  our  language;  and  fnrcly  it  would  have 
been  a  ridiculous  affectation  in  him  to  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  and  have  chofen  worfe,  becaufe  thefe  happened  to  have 
initial  refemblances.  After  all,  what  occafion  of  cenfure  do 
they  give  ?  Should  Dr.  Johnfon  reprobate  the  fecond  lines  of 
thefe  beautiful  couplets. 

New  forrow  rifes,  as  the  day  returns, 
A  filler  fickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wifhes. 
Ye  glitt'ring  train  !  whom  Lace  and  Velvet  blefs, 

Sufpend  the  foft  foUicitudes  of  drefs. 

Prologue  to  Irene*. 
Our  daring  Bard,  with  fpirit  unconfin'd. 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind,  —  lb. 

lo  no 
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no  perfon,  who  has  an  ear,  would  take  part  with  the  Critic. 
But  thefe  lines,  it  may  be  faid,  affe(5l  not  grandeur,  endeavour 
not  at  fablimity.  Let  us  then  turn  to  fuch  as  do,  and  hear 
the  heroic  Leontius, 

And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend, 
Hid  in  the  mean  difguife  of  Turkifti  robes. 
With  fervile  fecrefy  to  lurk  in  fliades 

Again, 

The  groaning  Greeks  break  up  their  golden  caverns 

Once  more. 

The  dreadful  dilTonance  of  barb'rous  triumph  — 

Nor  muft  we  omit  the  Moral  of  this  tragedy. 

Weak  man  with  erring  rage  may  throw  the  dart. 
But  heav'n  fhall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  fheet  Mr.  Gray  borrows,  as 
he  owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards ;  therefore  it  is  not,  what 
this  Critic's  harfh  language  ftyles  it,  T^beft,  He  defcribes  the 
flaughtered  Bards  as  weaving  the  web ;  but  was  this  work  of 
death  only  proper  for  women,  becaufe  in  another  mythology 
the  thread  of  life  was  fpun  by  female  hands  ?  Is  the  fidion  out- 
rageous and  incongruous,  which  was  adopted  from  the  wild 
but  animated  ideas  of  the  Bards  of  thofe  times  ?  —  Whether 
the  Poet  has  ufed  the  words  ijoarp  and  woof^\\\\  propriety  we 
fhall  be  able  to  judge  when  Di6lionary-makers  fliall  have 
fettled  the  precife  meaning  of  thofe  terms  ;  in  the  mean  time 
the  public  probably  will  not  think  itfelf  deeply  interefled  in 
the  quellion. 

Fa  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  quit  this  fubjecl  without  taking,  a  review  of  the 
Ode.  The  Bard,  as  Dr.  Beattle,  who  caught  the  enthufiafm 
of  the  Poet,  finely  obferves,  **  juft  efcaped  from  the  MafTacre 
of  his  brethren,  under  the  complicated  agitations  of  grief,  re- 
venge, and  defpair,  and  furrounded  with  the  fcenery  of  rocks,, 
mountains,  and  torrents,  ftupendous  by  nature,  and  now  ren- 
dered hideous  by  defolation,  imprecates  perdition  upon  the 
bloody  Edward."  The  effeel  of  this  imprecation  on  the  tyrant 
and  his  warrior  chiefs  is  greatly  reprefented  by  images  of 
varied  terror ;  the  king's  crefted  pride  was  difmayed  ; 

Stout  Glo'fter  ftood  aghaft  in  fpeechlefs  trance  : 

To  arms  !  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  qulv'ring  lance. 

The  defcrlptlon  of  the  Bard  adds  to  tlie  great  ideas  of  Ra- 
phael and  Milton  a  wild  dignity  of  forrow  which  flrikes  us 
with  awe.  His  lamentations  over  his  fiaughtered  brethren^ 
call  for  revenge  in  ftrains  of  dreadful  harmony.  Amldft  thefe 
woe-wild  notes  he  fees  their  fpirits  fitting  on  a  diftant  cliff, 
and  weaving  the  ample  winding-llieet  of  Edward's  nice  -,  on 
this,  **  feized  with  prophetic  enthufiafm,  he  foretells  in  the 
moil  alarming  ftrains,  and  typifies  by  the  moft  dreadful  images 
the  difafters  that  were  to  overtake  his  family  and  defcend^ 
ents."  And  now,  **  The  work  is  done."  The  airy  images 
melt  away  in  a  track  of  light  that  fires  the  weftern  ikies.  Yet 
other  vifions,  vifions  of  glory,  now  burft  upon  his  fight ;  he 
beholds  in  a  a  prophetic  extafy  a  fucceflion  of  genuine  kings, 
of  the  line  of  Tudor,  regain  their  fovereignty  ;  the  deep  for- 
rows  of  his  lyre  are  now  changed  to  meafures  of  tranfport 
and  rapture  3  he  hails  the  Bards  of  future  times,  whofe  voices 
I  reach 
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reach  his  ear,  and  with  ftrains  of  defiance  and  triumph,  fee- 
ing his  death  inevitable,  (like  the  poor  mariner  that  leaps 
from  his  burning  fhip  into  the  fea)  to  preferve  himfelf  from 
the  outrages  of  his  enemies  he  plunges  from  the  mountain's 
height  into  the  roaring  tide  below. 

The  wild  and  romantic  fcenery,  the  ftrength  of  conception, 
the  boldnefs  of  the  figures,  the  terrible  fublimity,  the  folemn 
ipirit  of  prophecy,  and  the  animated  glow  of  vifions  of  glory 
render  this   **  the  finefl  Ode  in  the  world."     The  language  of 
Gray  is  always  pure,  peculiarly  compact  and  nervous,  ever  ap- 
propriated to  his  fubje6l  -,  when  that  is  gay  and  fmiliiig,  his 
di(5lion  is  elegant  and  glittering ;  in  the  fober  refle6lions  of 
faintly  melancholy  it  is  grave  and  folemn ;  and  it  rifes  with  an 
^elevated  dignity  along  v,dth  the  boldeft  flights  of  his  fublime 
imagination  -,  and  his  numbers,  regulated  by  a  fine  tafte  and  a 
nice  ear,  have  through  all  their  various  modulations  a  rich, 
and  copious  harmony.     Gray  inherited  the  ample  pinion  of 
the  Theban  Eagle,  and  fails  with  fupreme  dominion  through: 
the  azure  deep  of  air ;  but  he  never  fmks  to  that  humiliating 
lownefs  to  v/hich  not  want  of  genius,  but  the  poverty  of  his 
fubje6l  often  deprefles  the  Theban's  fluttering  pennons :   he 
therefore  has  a  claim  to  the  highefl:  rank  in  the  realms  of 
Lyric  Poety.     This  teftimony  to  his  merit  would  from  any 
lover  of  literature  have  been  an  a6l  of  juftice ;  but  from  the 
tranflator  of  iEfchylus,  v/ho  owes  fo  much,  to  him,  it  is  a  debt 
of  Gratitude. 

What  could  induce  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  as  a  good  man  might 
be  expe^ed  to  favour  goodnefs,  as  a  fcholar  to  be  candid  to  a 
jsian  of  learning,  to  attack  this  excellent  perfon  and  poet  with. 

fucli- 
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fuch  outrage  and  indecency,  we  can  only  conjecture  from  this 
obfervation,  "  there  muft  be  a  certain  fympathy  between  the 
book  and  the  reader  to  create  a  good  hking."  Now  it  is  certain 
that  the  Critic  has  nothing  of  this  fympathy,  no  portion  nor 
fenfe  of  that  vivida  vis  animi,  that  etherial  flame  which  ani- 
mates the  poet;  he  is  therefore  as  little  qualified  to  judge  of 
thefe  works  of  imagination,  as  the  fhivering  inhabitant  of  the 
caverns  of  the  North  to  form  an  idea  of  the  glowing  fun  that 
flames  over  the  plains  of  Chili. 

Dr.  Johnfon  knows  well  that  "  all  Truth  is  valuable,  and 
that  fatyrical  criticifm  may  be  confidered  as  ufeful,  when 
it  re6lifies  error  and  improves  judgement ;  he  that  refines 
the  publick  tafte  is  a  publick  benefa6lor."  Under  this  idea  he 
will  value  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations ;  and  upon  a  more 
careful  review  of  this  Ode  of  Gray  he  will  perhaps  difcover 
that  it  has  fome  little  ufe,  that  it  promotes  one  truth  j  "  it 
makes  kings  fear  to  be  tyrants,  tyrants  to  manifefl  their  tyran- 
nical humours."  Few  indeed  are  the  pages  any  where  to  be 
found  from  which  fome  ufeful  inftniclion  may  not  be  derived 
by  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  receive  it ;  even  thefe  may  be  a 
lefTon  to  literary  tyrants  to  bear  their  faculties  meekly,  to  fa- 
vour the  Progrefs  of  Poetry,  and  to  fpare  the  Bard. 
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THE       NINTH 

PYTHIAN      ODE 

O    F 

PINDAR. 

ToTELESICRATES   of    CYRENE, 
VICTOR  IN  THE  FOOT  RACE  IN  ARMOUR. 


STROPHE     I. 

HIGH  the  willing  fong  I  raife. 
The  deep-zon'd  Graces  aid  the  flrain 
Tun'd  to  the  Pythian  vigor's  praife. 
His  brazen  fhield  borne  o'er  the  plain. 
Bleft  Youth,  Gyrene's  pride  and  grace, 
Fam'd  for  her  manag'd  courfers  gen'rous  race. 
Her  once  in  Pelion's  ruflling  vales. 
His  loofe  locks  ilreaming  to  the  wanton  gales, 

G  Apollo 
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Apollo  feiz'd  ;  and  thence  convey'd 
To  Libya's  paftur'd  plains,  and  cultnr'd  fields, 
Higli  on  his  golden  car  the  huntrefs  maid ; 
To  the  lov'd  Fair  thofe  blooming  regions  yields  ; 
Fixes  her  feat  in  that  delightful  land, 
A  third  of  Earth's  firm  globe  beneath  her  foft  command. 
ANTISTROPHE. 

Silver- fandal'd  Venus  there 

Her  hand  with  courteous  grace  addrefl:. 

And  lightly  touch'd  the  heav'n-wroiight  car. 

Proud  to  receive  her  Delian  gueft  j 

Then  their  fweet  bridal  bed  t'adorn 

Sent  Modefty  foft-blufhing  like  the  Morn ; 

Thus  to  the  god  his  virgin  bride. 

From  wide-commanding  Hypfeus  fprung,  affied.  ^; 

He,  from  the  monarch  of  the  main 

The  fecond  in  defcent,  illuftrious  name,  1 

Held  o'er  the  haughty  Lapithes  his  reign : 

Him  in  the  vales  of  Pindus  known  to  fame 

A  Naid,  Nymph  from  Gaia  fprung,  of  yore 

Of  her  Peneus  proud  the  fond  Creufa  bore.,  ,- 

E  P  O  D  E. 

Beneath  his  royal  roof 

The  fair  Cyrene's  opening  bloom 

The  monarch  nurtur'd  with  a  parent's  pride.:] 

Her  nor  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

While  through  the  trembling  woof 

The  quick-returning  Ihuttle  learns  to  glide,\ 
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Nor  the  rich  pleafures  of  the  fea(t 
Amidfl  the  female  band,  deUght : 
But  the  bright  fpear,  the  arrow  wing'd  for  (light. 
And  in  the  chace  to  pierce  the  favage  beaft ; 
That  fafe  through  paflur'd  mead  and  grove 
Her  father's  herds  in  peace  might  rove  : 
At  morn's  approach  ilie  feeks  a  fhort  repofe ; 
Sleep  on  her  couch  attends  her  willing  eyes  to  clofe^ 

STROPHE     II. 
Her  the  diflant-wounding  god. 
His  quiver  ratthng  by  his  fide 
As  down  the  rocky  fteep  he  trod. 
With  a  fierce  lion  grappling  fpied ; 
Alone  he  faw  the  virgin  ftand. 
Nor  fpear  nor  falchion  arm'd  her  daring  hand ; 
To^  Chiron  flrait  his  voice  addreft. 
Hade,  Son  of  Phillyra,  at  my  requeft 
Come  from  thy  venerable  cave ; 
See  and  admire  this  virgin  ;  undifmaid 
See  that  fair  form  the  dang'rous  confli6l  brave, 
A  force,  a  fpirit  above  the  toil  difplay  d  : 
Say  from  what  root  this  lovely  plant  is  fprung. 
Sweet-blooming  'midft  thefe  crags  with  darkfomc  fhades 
o'erhung. 

ANTISTROPHE. 
Ardent  fee  her  noble  fire 
Amidfl  the  fierce  encounter  glow. 

G  2  Indulgent 
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Indulgent  to  my  fond  defire 

My  hand  will  Heav'n's  juft  Pow'r  allow 

To  feize  her,  and  in  this  blefl  hour 

Crop  from  its  verdant  ftalk  this  honied  flow'r  ? 

With  afpe(ft  mild  and  courteous  grace, 

A  confcious  fmile  bright-glowing  on  his  face. 

The  gen'rous  Centaur  thus  replied, 

Perfuafion  is  the  key  of  hallow'd  Love ; 

That  can  unlock  the  fecrets  this  would  hide ; 

Alike  in  men  below,  in  gods  above. 

When  firft  they  feel  the  foul- enkindling  flame, 

A  modefl  awe  forbids  their  foft  defire  to  name. 

E  P  O  D  E. 
Thee,  to  whom  Falfehood's  tongue 
Dares  not  the  guileful  fable  feign. 
Thy  gentle  manners  thus  to  fpeak  incline. 
Doft  thou,  O  royal  Phoebus,  deign 
Afk  whence  this  virgin  fprung  ? 
The  deflin'd  end  of  all  things  it  is  thine. 
And  all  their  various  ways,  to  know : 
How  many  leaves  in  fpring  are  feen 
Wave  o'er  the  genial  earth  their  chearful  green  j 
Where  the  vaft  ocean  beats,  where  rivers  flow. 
How  many  fands  the  fhores  contain 
By  wild  winds  roU'd  or  billowy  main : 
Doth  not  thine  eye  whate'er  the  fates  decree, 
Th'  events  of  future  times,  and  whence  they  fpring,  forefee? 
9  STROPHE 
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STROPHE     III. 

Muft  I  vie  then  with  the  wife  ? 

Then  I  will  fpeak.     The  virgin  bride. 

The  bridegroom  thou,  thy  lovely  prize. 

From  this  rude  vale  art  come  to  guide ; 

Her  o'er  the  ocean  flialt  thou  bear. 

And  in  Jove's  fragrant  garden  place  the  Fair, 

Colle6led  there  the  ifland  train. 

Where  the  mount  fvvells  amidft  th'  encircling  plain. 

In  fplendid  manfions  rich  with  gold 

Libya,  for  wide-extended  meads  renown'd. 

Exulting  fliall  th'  illuflrious  Nymph  behold ; 

And,  that  on  Laws  an  empire  fhe  may  found. 

Part  of  her  realms  affign,  her  queen  to  grace. 

Not  bare  of  fruitful  plants,  nor  void  of  beafls  of  chace. 

ANTISTROPHE. 
There  a  fon  (hall  crown  thy  love  :. 
Him  from  the  raptur'd  mother's  care 
The  noble  Hermes  fhall  remove,. 
And  to  the  *  Hours  and  Gaia  bear, 
Whofe  gorgeous  feats  their  ftate  difplay  j 
They  on  their  knees  the  fmiling  babe  fliall  lay, 
Shall  Ne6i:ar  through  his  lips  diftill. 
And  with  Ambrofia,  food  celeflial,  fill  j 


*  This  is  faid  with  great  propriety  :  as  the  Patron  of  agriculture  he  was  to 
be  inftru£led  by  the  Hours  quo  ftdere  terram  vertere  j  by  Gaia,  arvorum  quae 
robora  cuique. 


Immortal 
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Immortal  as  his  facred  fire, 
As  Jove  immortal  fliall  they  raife  the  boy  ; 
Him  fliall  his  friends  their  dear  delight  admire, 
O'er  fpatious  plains  to  lead  the  flocks  his  joy  ^ 
Thy  Ariftasus  thus  fhall  rife  to  fame. 
And   him   the  Hunter   fome,     and   fome   the    She^pherd 
iiame. 

E  P  O  D  E. 
His  words  enchanting  found 
Swell  the  fond  wiih  of  rapt'rous  love.  - 
Ardent  the  gods,  difdaining  cold  delay. 
Swift  by  fhort  ways  to  aclion  move. 
That  day  his  willies  crown'd. 
Around  their  couch  the  Loves  in  Libya  play. 
Where  o'er  the  fbately-flruftur'd  town. 
High  fam'd  on  Pytho's  facred  plain. 
The  god  delighted  holds  his  guardian  reign  ; 
Whence  Teleficrates  now  brings  renown. 
And  binds,  whilft  Fortune  radiant  glows, 
Frefh  wreaths  around  Gyrene's  brows ; 
Back  to  his  country,  feat  to  Beauty  dear, 
Pleas'd  fhe  the  vi6lor  fees  the  prize  of  glory  bear/ 

STROPHE      IV. 
Virtues  greatly  eminent 
Swell  the  full  pomp  of  copious  praife  : 
But  he,  the  noble  argument 
Who  brief  in  fplendid  phrafe  difplays, 

Delights 
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Delights  the  wife :  whate'er  you  trace, 
*  Occafion  gives  it  energy  and  grace. 
Thebes,  for  feven  towred  gates  renown'd. 
Saw  lolaus  of  old  with  glory  crown'd ; 
And  when  avenging  barb'rous  pride. 
His  falchion  thunder'd  on  the  tyrant's  head. 
Gar-borne  Amphitryon's  honoured  tomb  befide 
Laid  in  her  hallow'd  earth  the  hero  dead 
His  grandfire  nigh  :  Thebes  once  the  Granger's  car 
Saw  'midfl  her  dragon  race  his  fnowy  courfers  bear. 


*  The  condu£l  of  the  Poet  in  this  Ode  deferves  our  attention.     He  tegins 
by  declaring  his  defire  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Teleficrates  in  the  P.ythiaa- 
Games  3  but  confcious  of  the  barrennefs  of  his  fubje^t, 

Exigua  cum  fraenaret  materia  impetum, 

after  five  lines  he  leaves  his  hero  to  record  the  hiftory  of  the  Nymph' Cyrene, 
nor  does  he  return  to  him  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  Epode,  and  in  fix 
lines  more  his  praife  is  again  interrupted.  Though  a  reader  of  tafte,  not  inte- 
refted  in  the  encomium,  may  not  only  forgive  him,  but  be  highly  pleafed  with 
the  very  beautiful  digreffion,  yet  he  might  well  fear  that  Teleficrates  v^^ould  re- 
ceive it  othervvife,  and,  like  the  Py<Sla  to  Simonides,  bid  him  go  to  his  Cyrens 
for  his  reward.  This  accounts  for  the  reflection  in  the  beginning  of  this  Strophe, 
which  is  an  artful  and  delicate  apology  for  his  own  condu6t  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  Ode,  where  fomuch  is  given  to  Cyrene,  and  fo  little  to  Teleficrates ; 
he  then  fhows  that  the  feafonable  introdudiion  of  a  cifcumftance  is  the  crown 
of  all  praife,  by  an  allufion  to  the  ftory  of  lolaus  :  nor  is  this  hero  introduced 
at  random  ;  for,  befides  his  near  connexion  with  Hercules  and  his  fons,  whofe 
defcendents  were  among  the  firft  colonifts  at  Cyrene,  the  circumftance  of  his 
being  buried  near  the  tomb  of  Amphitryon  leads  him  naturally  to  the  mention 
of  Hercules  and  Iphicles,  the  inftitutors  of  the  Games  in  which  Teleficrates 
had  been  Conqueror  :  this  brings  him  back,  to  his  firft  propofed  defign, 
HvhouiKccv  Ti?\.icri.y.pu%  yiycoi/liv,  which  he  then  does  amply,  and  with  uncom- 
mon fpirit  :  thus  are  his  bold  tranfitions  wqU  connected  and  coherent. 


ANTISTROPHE. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 

Sprung  from  his  and  Jove's  embrace 

Two  fons,  together  giv'n  to  light. 

To  high  thoughts  rais'd  Alcmena  grace. 

Sons  of  immenfe,  unconquer'd  might. 

Dumb  is  the  tongue  untaught  to  found 

Thy  name,  Alcides,  throug?i  the  world  renown'd ; 

That  fmgs  not  Dirce's  ftreams,  which  roll'd 

To  nurture  thee  and  Iphicles  of  old : 

Grateful  your  praife  will  I  difplay. 

Your  bounties  hymning  high  in  founding  flrain  : 

Mine  ever  be  the  Graces'  brighteft  ray. 

The  mount  of  Nifus,  and  ^Egina's  plain 

Saw  thee  thrice  vi6lor  raife  Gyrene's  name. 

Nor  dark  Defpair  was  thine,  nor  filent-grieving  Shame. 

E  P  O  D  E. 
Gyrene's  fons  among 
Doth  one  with  gen'rous  friendfhip  glow  ? 
Is  there  whofe  dark'ning  bofom  fwells  with  hate  ? 
Free  let  them  give  his  praife  to  flow. 
Roll  the  full  tide  along. 
And  hail  the  labours  glorious  to  the  ftate : 
Praife  e'en  a  foe  who  feeks  renown 
Byjuft  and  gen'rous  deeds  to  gain; 
So  taught  the  hoary  prophet  of  the  main. 
Thine,  Teleficrates,  th'  Olympic  crown ; 
Thee  vi6lor  oft  Minerva's  feaft. 
Thy  country  oft  with  pride  addrefl ; 

Her 
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Her  foil  each  mother  wifh'd  thee,  and  with  fighs 
Silent  each  virgin  felt  Love's  foftefl  w^ifli  arife, 

STROPHE      V. 
Me,  though  eager  my  defire 
Th'  impetuous  courfe  of  Song  to  rein. 
Hark  !  hear  you  not  a  voice  require 
Once  more  to  roil  the  grateful  ftrain. 
Great  deeds  once  more  with  fame  to  grace. 
And  raife  the  antient  glory  of  thy  race  ? 
Irafia  (there  in  royal  ftate 
High  on  his  honour'd  throne  Antaeus  fate) 
The  fuitor  train  attending  faw  ; 
Ardent  to  win  the  Libyan  Fair  they  vied. 
Princes,  their  blood  from  the  fame  fource  who  draw. 
And  foreign  Chiefs  demand  the  beauteous  bride  -, 
For  her  bright  hair  in  golden  ringlets  flows. 
And  on  her  blufhing  cheek  Love's  brighteft  luftre  glows* 

A  N  T  I  S  T  R  O  P  H  E. 
Whilft  each  raptur'd  Wooer  fought 
This  gold-crown'd  flow'r  of  youth  to  gain. 
The  monarch  itrove  with  anxious  thought 
The  noblefl:  nuptials  to  obtain  : 
He  heard  how  Danaus  of  old. 
E'er  half  its  courfe  the  radiant  day  had  roll'd. 
In  Ihortell  fpace  at  Argos  found 
With  bridal  wreaths  his  fifty  daughters  crown*d : 
Rang'd  at  the  goal  the  virgin  band, 
A  radiant  line,  the  father  will'd  to  place ; 

H  Then 
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Then  to  th'  impatient  lovers  gave  command 

To  wing  with  flying  feet  the  rapid  race  y 

Thus  fage  decreed  all  contefts  to  decide. 

And,  as  they  reach'd  the  goal,  each  hero  chofe  bis  bride. 

E  P  O  D  E. 
The  Libyan  thus  decreed 
To  highefl  worth  the  royal  maid  ; 
Her  a  bright  mark  the  lengthen'd  coiirfe  to  bound, 
Jn  radiant-tinftur'd  robes  array 'd. 
He  plac'd,  the  vi6lor's  meed ; 

And  thus  addrefs'd  the  youths  that  clos'd  him  round  i ; 
Let  him,  who  firft  fhall  touch  her  veft. 
Lead  her^  his  toils  to'crow^n^  his  prize. 
Swift  as  the  wind  Alexidamus  flies. 
And  with  his  hand  her  hand  enraptur'd  preft  ; 
Then  led  her  to  his  warlike  train, 
Whofe  proud  fteeds  paw'd  Numidia's  plain  j 
They  fcatter'd  round  him  wreaths  and  verdant  boughs. 
As  Conqueft  oft  before  with  laurels  bound  his  brows. 
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